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F or Friends’ Review. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 754.) 
His visit to America. 

The prospect of a religious visit to the western 
part of the world, had impressed the mind of | 
Thomas Story for several years before its ac- 
complishment. He thus introduces it into his 
journal ; 

* “In the year 1693, toward the latter end of 
autumn, as I was riding alone in an evening in 
Cumberland, the power of divine truth moved 
upon my mind, and my heart was greatly ten- 
dered before the Lord; and the Word of the 
Lord opened in me, saying, ‘ Behold, my visita- 
tion cometh over the western parts of the world 
towards the sun setting in the time of winter.’ 
And I was greatly comforted in the words of his 
holiness. 

“From henceforth I was often tendered in 
spirit in remembrance of the western world, in 
a sense of the love and visitation of God to a 
people there whom I had never seen, which was 
more and more renewed upon my mind, with 
frequent tenderings and brokenness of heart 
under the holy influence of the divine presence, 
until the year 1695, when, looking upon a map 
of the world, especially upon the south-westerly 
parts from England, the power of the Lord sud- 
denly seized my soul, and his love melted me 
into a flood of tears. But hitherto I knew not 
that the call of the Lord was to me to visit those 
parts, though from henceforth I began to be 
afraid of it. 

“In the time of the Yearly Meeting at Lon- 
don, Aaron Atkinson, being concerned in prayer, 
among other petitions to the Lord, prayed for 
the western countries, and places beyond the 


seas, that the Lord would please send forth his 
ministers in the power of his word, to publish 
the day of glad tidings more and more among 
them. Upon which the power of divine life 
moved sensibly in my heart, and the concern 
secretly begotten in my soul now began to ap- 
pear; and after that great heaviness and fear 
came over me. 

“ The same day after meeting, some of those 
countries being mentioned by one of the com- 
pany after dinner, the Word of Life moved 
powerfully in my soul, with open assurance of 
the call of the Lord to me to visit some of the 
American countries.” 

His friends were sensible of his being under 
great spiritual exercise, but as yet he concealed 
the nature of it, pleading before the Lord his 
youth and want of strength in the ministry as 
a cause for delay. Continuing some time in 
London to attend to such business as was ne- 
cessary for his subsistence, he suffered much in 
spirit, and ‘ though luath to leave all, for it was 
no less than life, and all that was near and dear 
in the world, yet finding the concern remain 
and increase, he yielded at length in the secret 
of his mind to answer the call of the Lord to 
that part of the world.” 

Being in company with Roger Gill, he opened 
to him something of his concern for America, 
and asked him if he knew of any ministering 
Friend similarly concerned, as he wanted a com- 
panion ; when Roger, after some time of silence 
replied, “1t is now long since I was first con- 
cerned that way, and the last night, in my sleep, 
was as if making all things ready for my 
voyage;”’ to which T. Story replied, “Is it no 
more but a dream yet.” 

Soon after, they met going to a meeting, when 
Roge? informed him that it would be several 
months before he could be prepared to leave 
home, as his wife and family must be put in a 
way of living, as he knew not whether he might 
ever see them any more. 

The solemnity of this feeling will be better 
understood, and the costliness of his sacrifice be 
better appreciated, if here the order of time is 
anticipated, to shew that the parting of husband 
and wife, of father and children, was, for the 
sake of the gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, final as to this world. 

It was in the autumn of 1699, about a year 
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after their sehen ation from E lh ad, that the 
city of Philadelphia was visited by an awfully 
pestilential fever. While in the neighborhood 
of New York, the friends were informed of it, 
and Roger Gill, in a public meeting, was con- 
cerned to warn Friends “ to be prepared to meet 


the Lord, if peradventure the stroke of his hand | 


might reach those parts.”” Another Friend re- 
minded those assembled “ that it was no new or 
strange thing for the people of God to suffer in 
common calamities; but the love and favor of 
God being assured to them, whether life or death 
ensued, as it might best please the Lord, there 
was no occasion to fear, or to be dismayed at 
such things, especially to those who were pre- 
pared, as the apostle, when he said, ‘ For to me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’ And 
since a translation through death to life is the 
exceeding great gain of the saints, we have no 
ground to repine at the loss of their society 
here, though most grateful; but rather patiently 
and diligently wait upon the Lord till it may 
become our lot.” 

From this time Roger Gill’s concern was for 
Philadelphia, and though not yet at liberty to 
part from Thomas Story, he said, “if he had 
wings he could fly to Philadelphia to the dis- 
tressed Friends.” 

Arriving at Burlington, and the concern of 
Roger Gill still resting upon him, he left alone | 


for Philadelphia on First-day morning, arriving 
in time for part of the morning meeting, 
“though riding twenty miles and having to 


”? 


cross the great river Delaware by a ferry. 

He visited many sick Friends and prayed with | 
great earnestness in the Yearly Meeting, which 
was held at that time, ‘‘that the Lord would | 
be pleased to accept of his life as a sacrifice for | 
the people, that a stop might be put to the con- | 
tagion.”’ Soon after this he was attacked by 
the fever, and conversing with Thomas Story | 
about this religious service, informed him that | 
he did not see his way to any other meeting. 

His illness increasing, he was confined to his 
bed, his companion still continuing to attend | 
the ‘neighboring meetings and returning to see 
him. 

But the time approaching for Thomas Story 


| obeyed 
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M: aryland the afilic ‘ting news of the ite ath of his 

}companion, at which he says: “ My soul was 
| greatly bowed and my heart tendered, and the 
{ground whereon I sat was watered with my 
tears. I was fully satisfied he had obtained a 
| crown of ever! lasting peace with the Lord, and 
that his memory should not rot, nor his living 
testimony fall in those American parts where 
we had labored together. 

“ Souls were comforted and convinced, and 
all through that divine power by which he is 
| now raised to glory to sing praises to Him who 
sitteth upon the throne and ruleth and reigneth, 
and is alone worthy forever and ever. Amen. 
| This afforded me matter of deep humilia- 
| tion, considering how long and how often the 
Lord had spared me, and to what end, since I 
have no interest in this world, nor any thing 
for the enjoyment whereof I could desire to 
live ; but that it may please the Lord and Giver 
of life to spare mine, that I may be more fit to 

appear with my accounts before him.’ 

A remarkable fact connected with this solemn 
visitation of fever in Philadelphia was, that 
though the distemper was raging all the week 
| before, not one was taken ill during the time of 
the Yearly Meeting, either of those who came, 
or of the people of the town, though afterwards 
many were, and several died. 

‘« Great was the presence of the love of God 
with his people in the midst of this trying visi- 
tation, which gave us oceasion to say, good is 
the Lord and greatly to be feared, loved and 
; for though he suffers afflictions to come 
upon his own chosen people, in common with 
other men, yet that which otherwise would be 
intolerable is made as nothing, by how muct 
the sense thereof is swallowed up in his divine 
love.”’ 

“Oh the melting love! O the sweetness I 
enjoyed with several as they lay under the dis- 
| ease, being unspeakably comforted in the Lord; 
| let my soul remember it and wait low before 
'the Lord to the end of my days! Great was 
| the fear that fell upon all flesh! I saw nolofty 
or airy countenance, nor heard any vain jesting 
to move man to laughter; nor witty repartee to 
raise mirth ; nor extravagant feasting, to excite 


to attend the Yeariy Meeting in Maryland, he | the lusts and desires of the flesh above measure ; 
was obliged to take what prov ed a final leave of | but ev ery face gathered paleness and many 
his companion. “ This,” he says, ‘‘ proved to | hearts were humbled, and countenances fallen 

be an occasion of greater tenderness than I ex- | and sunk, as those who waited every moment to 
pected ; for I had not been so much affected | be summoned to the bar and numbered to the 


since I came from England, weeping exceed- 
ingly and irresistibly, so that my tears ran down 
upon the floor. He then desired me to leave 
him, for he had not been fully willing before, 
and ‘that the Lord might be with me; ‘ For,’ 
said he, ‘thou breaks my heart, I cannot bear it 
any longer;’ and in a short time after, I left 
him, uneasy and restless i in body, but otherwise 
well and comfortable.” 

A few days after, Thomas Story received in 


grave. 

“ But the just appeared with open face and 
walked upright in the streets, and rejoiced in 
secret, in that perfect love that casteth out fear 
and sang praises to Him who liveth and reigneth 
and is worthy for ever, being resigned unto His 
holy will in all things, saying let it be as thou 
wilt in time and in eternity, now and for ever- 
more. No love of the world nor fear of death 
hindered their resignation, abridged their con- 
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fidence, or clouded their enjoyments in the 
Lord.” 


[To be cominued.] 


For Friends’ Review. 
A WORD TO THE CHURCHES. 

The Protestant Episcopal Society, of New 
York, for the promotion of Evangelical know- | 
ledge, have recently re-published a tract written | 
by J. C. Ryle, rector of Helmingham, Suffolk, 
Kdgland, containing more spiritual views than 
we are accustomed to hear from Episcopalian 
writers, and of especial interest to those who 
can rejoice in beholding any denomination of | 
Christian believers coming nearer and nearer to 
that pure standard of worship, set up by the one 
great High Priest, with these memorable words: 
John iv. 23, 24, “ But the hour cometh and 
now is when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth ; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

The tract was originally entitled, “ A word 
to the Churches,” on the text “ He that hath 
an ear let him hear what the Spirit saith unto | 
the churches.” Rev. iii. 22. The follow- | 
ing are extracts from it: ‘ Seven times over is 
this verse repeated in the second and third chap- 
ters of the Book of Revelation. Seven different 
letters does the Lord Jesus there write to the 
seven churches of Asia. Seven times over He 
winds up his letter by the same solemn words, 
‘He that hath an ear let him hear what the 
Spirit saith untothe Churches.’ Come now and | 
let me try to point out certain leading truths 
which these seven epistles seem to me to teach. 
They are truths for the times you live in ; truths | 
which we cannot know too well; truths which 
it would be good for us all to know and feel far 
better than we do. 

‘‘ T ask you to observe, in the first place, that 
the Lord Jesus in all the seven epistles speaks | 
of nothing but matters of doctrine, practice, 
warning and promise. 

“ Bat I want you to observe that you will not 
find the Lord, in any of the epistles, dwelling 
upon church government or ceremonies. He 
says nothing about sacraments or ordinances. 
He makes no mention of liturgies or forms. He 
does not instruct John to write one word about 
baptism, or the Lord’s supper, or the Apostolic 
succession of ministers. In short, the leading 
principles of what may be called the ‘ sacramen- 
tal system’ are not brought forward in any one 
of the seven epistles, from first to last. 

“ Now why do I dwell on this? I do it be- 
cause many professing Christians in the present 
day would have you and me believe these things 
are of first, of cardinal, of paramount import- 
ance. 

‘There are not a few who seem to hold that 
there can be no church without a bishop, and 
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no godliness without a liturgy. They appear 
to believe that to preach the value of the sacra- 
ments is the first work of a minister, and to 
keep their parish church the first business of a 
people.” 

The author of the tract proceeds then to say, 
that he does not wish to be considered as attach- 
ing no importance to these observances, while 
at the same time, from his admissions, it would 
appear clear to any untrammelled reader they 
were of no real value, not being commanded by 
our Saviour, and must come under the condem- 
nation expressed by the apostle, ‘‘ Wherefore if 
ye be dead with Christ, from the rudiments of 
the world, why, as though living in the world, 
are ye subject to ordinances; (touch not, taste 
not, handle not, which are all to perish with the 
using,) after the commandments and doctrines 
of men.” 

Leaving these things, therefore, we should take 
heed to the apostle’s exhortation in another place, 
“ Let us go on te perfection.” 

‘<T never can believe,” says the writer, “if a 
certain form of church government was 80 ve 
important as some say, that the great Head of 
the church would have said nothing about it here. 
I should have expected to have found some- 
thing said about it to Sardis or Laodicea. But I 
find nothing at all, and I think that silence is a 
great fact. 

“T cannot help remarking just the same fact 
in Paul’s parting words to the Ephesian elders. 
Acts xx. 27-35. He was then leaving them 
for ever. He was giving his last charge on earth, 
and spoke as one who would see the faces of his 
hearers no more. And yet there is not a word 
in the charge about the sacraments and church 
government. If ever there was a time for speak- 
ing of them, it was then. But he says nothing 
at all, and | believe it was an intentional silence.” 

In an apologetic paragraph as to why those 
clergy, called evangelical, do not preach more 
about bishops, prayer book and ordinances, he 
considers them as the “ mere outward part of re- 
ligion,” and then says, “‘ That he is not a Chris- 
tian who is one outwardly; that you must be 
born again; that you must have a faith that 
worketh by love ; that there must be a new crea- 
tion by the Spirit in your heart. We urge you to 
remember this, because this seems to us the mind 
of Christ. These are the kind of things He 
dwells upon, when writing seven times over to 
seven different churches. We feel that if we 
follow Him we cannot greatly err.” 

Condemning the confidence which many feel 
because they are members of an ecclesiastical 
body, our author says, ‘Such membership will 
not wash away one sin or give you confidence 
in the day of judgment. There must be per- 
sonal faith in Christ ; personal dealings between 
yourself and God ; personal felt communion be- 
tween your own heart and the Holy Ghost. Have 
you this personal faith? Have you this felt 
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work of the Spirit in your soul? This is the 
grand question. If not, you will be lost. 

‘‘ Reader, once more I say, look carefully over 
the seven epistles to the churches. Read and 
reflect. I ask you to observe that in every epis- 
tle the Lord Jesus says, ‘I know thy works.’ 
That repeated expression is very striking. It is| 
not for nothing that we read these words seven 
times over. 

‘‘'To one church the Lord Jesus says, I know | 
thy labor and patience ; to another, thy tribula- 
tion and poverty; to a third, thy charity and 
service and faith. But toall He uses the words 
I now dwell on, ‘I know thy works.’ It is not, 
I know thy profession, thy desire, thy resolu- 


, to fight, and I want 





tions, thy wishes, but thy works; ‘1 know thy 
works.’ 

‘The Lord Jesus knows the works of his 
own people and weighsthem. By Him actions 
are weighed. He knows the why and the where- 
fore of the deeds of all believers. He sees their 
motives in every step they take. He discerns 
how much is done for the sake of praise. Ah! 
reader, not a few things are done by believers 
which seem very good, but are rated very low 
by Christ. 

‘“‘ His eye can discern excellence in the least 
thing which is the fruit of His own spirit. He 
can pick out the grains of gold from amidst the 
dross of your performances, and sift the wheat 
from amidst the chaff in all your doings. Your 
tears are put into His bottle. Your endeavors 
to do good to others, however feeble, are written 
in His book of remembrance. The least cup of 
cold water given in his name, shall not lose its 
reward. He does not forget your work and 
labor of love, however little the world may re- 
gard it. 

“Tn the third and last place, I ask you to ob- 
serve that in every epistle the Lord Jesus makes 
a promise to every man that overcomes. 

‘‘ Seven times over Jesus gives to the churches 
exceeding great and precious promises. Each 
is different and each full of strong consolation, 
but each is addressed to the overcoming Chris- 
tian. It is always ‘he that overcometh,’ or to 
him ‘ that overcometh.’ 

‘Victory is the only satisfactory evidence 
that you have asaving religion. You like good 
sermons, perhaps. You respect the Bible and 
read it occasionally. You say your prayers 
night and morning. You have family prayers 
and give to religious societies. 

“But how goes the battle? How does the 
great conflict go on all this time? Are you 
overcoming the passions, tempers and lusts of | 
your own heart? Are you resisting the devil 
and making him flee from you? How is it in 
this matter? My dear brother or sister, you 
must either rule or serve sin, and the devil, and 
the world ; there is no middle course. You must 
either conquer or be lost. 

‘“‘T know well it is a hard battle that you have 
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you to know it too. You 
must fight the good fight of faith and endure 
hardships, if you would lay hold on eternal life. 
You must make up your mind toa daily struggle 
if you would reach Heaven. There may be short 
roads invented by man ; but ancient Christianity 
—the good old way—is the way of the cross ; the 
way of conflict. Sin, the world and the devil 
must be actually mortified, resisted and over- 
come. 

“This is the road that saints of old have trod- 
den in, and left their record on high. When 
Moses refused the pleasures of sin in Egypt, 
and chose affliction with the people of God, this 
was overcoming ; he overcame the love of plea- 
sure. When Daniel refused to give up praying. 
though he knew the den of lions was prepared 
for him, this was overcoming; he overcame the 
fear of death. When Mathew rose from the 
receipt of custom at our Lord’s bidding, left all 
and followed Him, this was overcoming; he 
overcame the love of money. When Peter and 
John stood up boldly before the council and said, 
‘ We cannot but speak the things we have seen 
and heard,’ this was overcoming ; they overcame 
the fear of man. 

“ Reader, the same kind of thing which these 
men did, you must also do if you would be 
saved. They were men of like passions with 
yourselves, and yet they overcame. They had 
as many trials as any of you can possibly have, 
and yet they overcame. They fought ; they 
wrestled ; they struggled. You must do the 
same. 

‘« What was the secret of their victory? Their 
faith. They believed on Jesus, and believing 
were made strong. They believed on Jesus, 
and believing were held up. In all their battles 
they kept their eyes on Jesus, and he never left 
them nor forsook them. They overcame by the 
blood of the Lamb and the word of his testimony: 
and so may you. 

‘“‘ Let me warn every one who wants to be 
saved, not to be content with the world’s stand- 
ard of religion. Surely no man with his eyes 
open can fail to see that the Christianity of the 
New Testament is something far higher and 
deeper than the Christianity of most professing 
Christians. The formal, easy, do little thing 
which most people call religion, is evidently not 
the religion of the Lord Jesus. The things that 
He praises in theseseven epistles are not praised 
by the world. The things that He blames, are 
not things in which the world sees any harm. 

.* But where is your repentance? Where is 
your faith? Where are the evidences of a new 
heart ? Where is the work of the spirit? Where 
are the evidences of resignation? Oh! formal 
Christian ! consider these questions. Tremble. 
tremble and repent.” M. 

Whoso thinks himself wise enough, orvirtucus 
enough, is in a fair way never to be either. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE FREE STATES VERSUS THE SLAVE STATES. 

The discussion of the great question of our 
national duty on the subject of slavery, has be- 
come a leading topic. An interesting view of 
the subject may be had, in connection with the 
diversified illustrations that have been abun- 
dantly given of the origin, history and present 
position of the great anti-slavery and pro-slavery 
parties of our nation, in tracing the organic law 
and fundamental policy of the United States, 
and of the several States, as set forth in their 
bills of rights and in the provisions of their | 
constitutions. 

In accordance with the preamble to the De- | 
élaration of Independence, 1776, the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, 


say in about the same language, that ‘‘ A// men | 
are born equally free and independent, and have | 


certain natural, inherent and inalienable rights, 
among which are those of enjoying and defend- 
ing life and liberty, and acquiring and protect- 
ing property, and of pursuing and obtaining 
safety and happiness.” 

Connecticut declares “ that all men, where 
they form a social compact, are equal in rights, 


and that no man or set of men are entitled to | 


exclusive public emoluments or privileges from | 
the community.” 
that colored people possessed of real estate to 
the value of $250 above indebtedness, may vote; 


and Michigan acknowledges equality of rights | 


to all. 

All the States, both free and slave, declare 
themselves in favor of freedom of the press and 
of speech, and speak unreservedly of the free- 


dom of conscience in matters of faith and wor- | 


ship as a natural right. 
North Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana say 


but little on the subject of natural or inalienable | f 


rights. Seuth Carolina says, ‘No freeman of 
this State shall be taken, or imprisoned, or dis- 


siezed of his freehold, liberties or estate, or out- | 
. ° | 
lawed, or exiled, or in any manner dest: oyed or 


deprived of his life, liberty or property, but by 


the judgment of his peers or the law of the | 


land.” 

Florida, Arkansas and Texas say, in nearly 
the same language, “That all freemen, when 
they form a social compact, are equal, and have 
certain inherent and indefeasible rights, among 
among which are those of enjoying and defend- 
ing life and liberty, of acquiring, possessing 
and protecting property and reputation, and of 
pursuing their own happiness.” 

Alabama and Mississippi say that ‘ All free- 
men, when they form a social compact, are equal 
in rights.” 

Tennessee says, that “All power is inherent 
in the people, ‘and all free governments are 
founded on their authority, and instituted for 


And New York provides | 





their peace, safety and happiness; for the ad- 
vancement of these ends, they have, at all times, 
an inalienable and indefeasible right to alter, 
reform and abolish the government in such 
manner as they may think proper. 

Kentucky makes its constitution that all its 
citizens may enjoy the right of life, liberty and 
property, and be undisturbed in the pursuit of 
happiness, but admits that only freemen are 
equal. 

Maryland, whose early history is an anomaly 
among the American colonies, and whose policy 
was in favor of freedom, evidently from peces- 
| sity rather than from choice, has incorporated 
into its Constitution the following provision : 

“The relation of master and slave in this State 
| shall not be abolished, unless a bill so to abolish 
| the same shall be passed by a unanimous vote 
| of the members of each branch of the General 
| Assembly, and shall be published at least three 
months before a new election of delegates, and 
shall be confirnted by a unanimous vote of each 
branch of the General Assembly, at the next 
regular constitutional session after such new 
election, nor then without full compensation to 
the master for the property, of which he shall 
be thereby deprived.” 

Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Georgia, Louisiana and Tennessee, in their con- 
| stitutions are silent on this subject. 
Florida and Alabama say that their legisla- 
| tures shall have no power to pass Jaws for the 
emancipation of slaves, and Mississippi makes 
a similar declaration, but puts in the exception, 
| when the slave may have rendered to the State 
some distinguished service. 

Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Texas, 
declare that emancipation shall not take place 
without the consent of their owners. 

From the examination which a superficial 
| observer will make of this subject, he cannot 
‘ail to discover that Maryland stands pre-emi- 
nent among the older States in laying a sure 
and permanent foundation for the support of slave- 
ry. That however much North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia may have shown a desire 
to guard that institution in modern times, jn 
the earlier history of their sovereignty, they 
seem not to have turned their particular atten- 
tion to its perpetuity. That Virginia and Dela- 
ware, in their original, fundamental law, acted 
decidedly on the policy of universal freedom as 
a natural right of a// men, and that the modern 
slave States have laid effectual guards around 
their Constitutions and General assemblies, to 
prevent all action in favor of emancipation. That 
the United States, all the present free States 
and the slave States above named, in their sepa- 
rate organic law, make the same general decla- 
ration of rights, and lay the pillars of govern- 
ment in the same civil policy. That the earlier 
legislative policy of the nation generally was in 
favor of the freedom of all men, and of equality 
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of rights | to all, and that the | present stregele 
to render slavery national and to spread its area 
is the result of a policy that has originated 
since the earlier days of the republic. 


Annapolis, Ia., Tth mo0., 1856. B. C. H. 


For Friends’ Review. 
SELF-RESTRAINT. 


The power of self-restraint is a most import- 
ant acquisition, and ought to be considered a 


necessary part of an enlightened and virtuous | 


education. If its value was properly appreciated, 
it cannot be doubted that it would be an object 
of more solicitude, and would be more earnestly 


pressed upon the attention of young persons, 


than we find to be the case in our common ex- | 


perience. 

Self-restraint was recognized as a duty 
in heathen philosophy. 
Socr 


y; even 
It was so regarded by 
ates, Plato, Cicero and Seneca, in their dis- 
sertations on morals, and their excellent maxims 


are finely illustrated by some of the noblest | 


poets of antiquity. 
constitutes but 


Aithough a false 
an indifferent medium for the 
truth, yet its worst form, among 
any people that have attained civilization, has 
sufficed to dis cover, t leas St, 
to conceal the sen of 
imposed on every human creature 
his a “ppe tites and passions to the 
superior principle. 


discove Ty of 


or has not availed | 
to subject 
control of a 


By some of those ancient moralists we are 
stimulated to the performance of this duty, by 
the consideration that it is essential to the for- 
mation of a manly character; by some, that it 
enlarges the capacity for rational enjoyment, 


and wins general esteem; and by others, that |® 
it furnishes a just claim to the special favor of | 


heaven. 
“ Quanto quesque sibi plura negaverit, 
A diis plura ferat.” 
“ Whoever shall deny bimself many things, 


Shall receive more from the gods.” 


A sublimer code of ethics than was known to 
the philosophers of Greece or Rome, enjoins a 


¢ 


denial of self, as a daily sacrifice, necessary to 


the completion of the Christian character. It 
becomes, by the authority of Christ, not only a 
practical duty, as enjoined by Socrates, but an 
imperative religious obligation, by obedience to 


which only can the crown of rightec usness be 
obtained. 


It is not, however, in the higher aspects of 
the subject that we now propose to consider it. 
There are many circumstances in which the 
proper subjection of self may seem, to most 
miuds, not to rise to the dignity of a religious 
obligation; and yet they may be such as to call 
for its exercise by every one who would culti- 
vate those qualities of character which contri- 
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religion | 


a moral obligation 
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bute most largely to the enjoyments of domestic 
Habits disagreeable to othe ars 
| are sometimes formed by mere selfish indolence 
| in failing to observe that there is any thing dis- 
| agreeable in them. The feelings of friends or 
| neighbors are sometimes wounded by indulging 
a disposition to ridicule, more to obtain a mo- 
mentary triumph by a display of wit, than to 
| gratify a malignant temper; and yet the effect 
is but little different, whether the purpose be 
|sport or malice. A hasty spirit, uncurbed by 
and makes 
One, who 
else be a pleasant companion, renders 
| himself offensive by an habitual assumption of 
superiority. Another, whose wit and vivacity 
| would make him acceptable as a social visitor, 


discipline, excites causeless enmity, 
‘itself dreaded at home and abroad. 
would 


spoils the whole effect of his conversation by 
‘making himself the hero of every A 
| third, remarkable for his vigorous and 
varied learning, would be the delight of every 
circle, did he not seem, by his manner, to de- 
mand perpetually the applause of his hearers. 
| Some grave men suffer themselves incautiously 
to slide into practices, that detract much from 
i the respect that would otherwise be paid them, 
land which a slight effort of 
| avail to correct. 


story. 


sense 


self control would 
in their families, 


allow 
themselves a license of manner that would 
| be tolerated in general society, and thus afflict 
| those whose affection is their richest treasure, 
1 | with continual annoyances. A lady of beauti- 
ful face and figure and splendidly accomplished, 
| may altogether fail to please, ‘because of her 
| too visible consciousness of her charms 
will provoke the self-love of all who approach 
her, by exhibiting too prominently her own, 
and thus sigually fail to obtain the admiration 
he most covets. One, who in her parlor or 
boudoir never allows a peevish disposition to 
get the better of her politeness, gives free rein 
to her unamiable temper the moment she enters 
her kitchen, or meets her chambermaid out of 
the hearing of strangers; if she would exercise 
habituallg the same control over her unfortu- 
nate temper that she does occasionally, she 
would diffuse a perpetual suashine around her ; 
but failing in that reasonable duty, she an 
unceasing torment to her household, and be- 
comes most despised where she ought to be 
most respected. 

A person accustomed to observation, can 
hardly have failed to observe with how much 
superior comfort to themselves some men tread 
the mazes of life, above others possessing equal 
temporal advantages, by merely holding their 
passions in check and gracefully yielding some- 
thing to the weaknesses and peculiarities of 
those with whom they come in contact. The 
“soft answer which turneth away wrath ’’ can 
rarely be unaptly spoken, and the exigency is 
rare that demands ‘‘the grievous words which 
stir up anger.” By accommodating ourselves 


some, 


not 


She 


is 
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as far as possible to the dispositions of others, | 


we usually benefit ourselves as much as we do | 


them, and lay up, as it were, a safety fund of 


kindly feeling in their hearts which will not | 


fail us in the hour of need. 
The power of self-restraint is only to be ac- 


quired by daily exercise and habitual circum- | 
Julius Cesar, who might have been | 


spection. 
a great man could he have controlled his inor- 
dinate ambition, made it a rule, upon receiving 
a provocation, to repeat the Roman alphabet 
before he suffered himself to speak, that his 
naturally placable disposition might not be 
overborne by the tumult of sudden ‘resentment. 
Plato, it is said, raised his hand to chastise a 
servant, when, perceiving himself angry, he | 
kept his arm uplifted, and said to a friend, who, 
surprised at his posture, asked him what he 
was doing, ‘‘ 1 am punishing a passionate man.” 
The late Mr. Brewer, of Stepney, acquired great 
self-control. He adopted certain maxims which 
he scrupulously observed, and by such means 
obtained the utmost harmony and union in all 
his relations in life. He used to say “ he was 
deaf, when he could hear, blind, when he could 
see, dumb, when he could speak, and that he 
extinguished all the fires he could, and never 


kindled any.” Cornaro led a life 


of sensual 


indulgence till he was upwards of forty years of 
age, when, finding his constitution impaired and 


death threatening, he changed his mode of 
living, imposed a strong curb upon his appe- 
tites, and by adopting and observing rigid diet- 
etic rules, reguined his health and attained ex- 
treme longevity. Dr. Chalmers, when a young 
man, had to lament his occasional excesses at 
table, and their consequences, with deep hu- 
miliation and self reproach. But by placing a 
strict guard over his appetites, he was enabled 
to conquer the tendency to self-indulgence, and 
to undergo an amount of mental labor for which 
otherwise he would have been incompetent. 

A man conspicuous in the Society of Friends 
lately remarked, when within a few hours of 
his decease, in retrospection of an active and 
well spent life, ‘“‘ I have finished my work.”’ He 
was remarkable, throughout a long life, for his 
self-abnegation of every thing that had the ap- 
pearance of over-indulgence, and maintained 
from youth to old age the strictest guard upon 
his language and conduct. Unless he had so 
done he could hardly have triumphed in the 
assurance of the perfect completion of his work. 
For whatever else we may have to do in the 
world, it is certainly the duty of every one, as 
a moral being, to subject his appetites and pas- 
sions to the control of reason and religion; and 
if at the close of life he has done less than this, 
though he may have erected by his labors the 
most enduring monuments of his genius or his 
power, he has left unaccomplished a most im- 
portant part of the work that was given him to 
do. L. 
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ADDRESS TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
The following is a copy of the address lately 


sent by the committee appointed at a meeting 
of the citizens of Philadelphia, in reply to the 
‘addresses of the citizens of Manthester and 
| Liverpool to the people of the United States : 


[cory.] 


Address from the Citizens of Philadelphia to the Citi- 
zens of Manchester and Liverpool, and to the other 
Inhabitants of Great Britain : 


We have received, with profound satisfaction, 
the letter addressed ‘by you to the people of the 
United States, in relation to the difficulties ex- 

| isting between the two countries. There is not 

a sentiment, not a word, in that truly fraternal 
address, which we do not make our own. We 
| feel, as you do, that Englishmen and Americans 
are substantially one. No two nations of equal 
extent are, now, or ever have been, so closely 
bound together. No two nations, really inde- 
pendent of each other, ever had so many causes 
for being at amity; so few causes for alienation 
even, much less for war. We speak the same 
tongue, we are of one faith, we are of one blood. 
For every feeling, interest, custom, habit, mode 
of thinking or acting, in which we are at vari- 
ance, there are a hundred, and those of a hun- 
dred-fold weight and importance, in which we 
are as one. 

War between two such nations cannot possi- 
bly seem more horrible and unnatural in your 
eyes than it does in ours. We desire, therefore, 
to assure you, with all the emphasis and so- 
lemnity which it is possible for words to give, 
that the government and people of the United 
States have no desire to be at war, or even at 
feud, with Great Britain. 

lt is for this reason that we have received 
with such special satisfaction the demonstrations 
of friendship and brotherhood, contained in 
your address, and we desire to respond in the 
same spirit, without reserve and with our whole 
hearts. 

Our aims, our interests, our sentiments of 
humanity, the principles of our religion all look 
to peace. War with any nation, and most of 
all with the people of Great Britain—which 
would be war with our own flesh and blood—is 
abhorrent to every cherished sentiment of the 
American heart. Friends and brethren, we go 
farther. It is our desire not only to avoid the 
dreadful extremity of war, but to live on terms 
of the most cordial friendship with you. If 
there is any one sentiment on which Americans 
are all of one mind, it is the wish expressed by 
our minister, Mr. Dallas, that between the go- 
vernment and people of Great Britain, and those 
of the United States, every cause of misunder- 
standing, and with it every shadow of aliena- 
tion and distrust, should be at once and forever 
banished. 

Signed in behalf of the citizens of Philadel- 
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phia, convened in public meeting, at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, July 3d, 1856. 

Ricwarp Vavx, Mayor of Philadelphia. 

A. J. Lewis, 

Epmunp A. Souper, 

Wm. C? ParrErRson, 

Joun 8S. Hart, 

Morris L. HALLOWELL. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 16, 1856. 


FrRrenDs’ ReEVIEW—ITS PAST, PRESENT | 
AND FUTURE.—We record, with great satisfac- 
tion, some of the testimonials sent us, to the 
character and labors of our beloved friend, the 
late Editor, and believe a response will be found 
in the hearts and judgment of our readers gene- 
rally. 

A friend in the North writes :—“ It was with 
feelings of sorrow and regret that I read the | 
decease of our esteemed and well beloved friend | 
and brother, Enoch Lewis. I also was com- 
forted under the sense afforded that his end was 
sweet, abiding peace. ‘ Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of his saints,’ and may | 
the language of our hearts be,—let us live the | 
life of the righteous, that so our last end may 
be like his. I believe it may be said of this | 
dear friend, that he labored long and faithfully 
for the welfare of the Society of which he was a 
concerned and exercised member, and that he 
advocated in their purity the precious doctrines 
held by our forefathers in the Truth. I have | 
long observed with pleasure—baving taken the 
Review from its commencement,—the sweet 
spirit of charity with which his communications 
have been clothed, and the query arises, upon 
whose shoulders hath his mantle descended? I | 
have much desired that Friends’ Review may 
still continue to visit weekly the homes of | 
many, to the strengthening and comforting of 
their hearts.’’ | 





An esteemed correspondent in the East says: 
‘‘ ] apprehend there are many others beside my- 
self who can adopt the striking language 
used of old on the death of a prominent individ- 
ual, ‘ Know ye not that a great man has this day 
fallen, and a prince in Israel?” I hope and 
trust you will be enabled to continue the Review 
on the same praiseworthy foundation. I have 
been forcibly struck many times at the gentle- 


ness of our friend’s strictures on the course of | 
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others, with whom he could not unite, main- 
taining at the same time an uncompromising 
firmness in what he believed to be right. If 
ever there was a man honestly contending for 
the right, dying with his harness on, faithful 
and bright unto the last, I believe the meed 
may justly be awarded to our friend, Enoch 
Lewis.” 

Deprived as we now are of the wise and pru- 
dent counsel, the deep religious experience, and 
the high literary ability which have hitherto 
imparted great value and interestto the Review, 
and secured the confidence of its readers, we 
may, nevertheless, assure them that in no respect 
will our efforts be relaxed in endeavoring to con- 
duct it on the principles which have thus far 
distinguished it, that it may continue an im- 


| portant means of promoting the true interests 


of the Religious Society of Friends. The paper 
was established by a number of individuals, who, 
associating under the name of ‘ Contributors to 
Friends’ Review,” furnished the necessary cap- 
ital, and through their “‘ Publishing Committee ”’ 
assisted the Editor in his duties; and it will re- 
main under the supervision of this Committee. 
For the present, therefore, we will close the 
subject by introducing to the careful attention 
and kind consideration of our agents and sub- 
scribers, the following communication, which 
has been received from a beloved friend and 
correspondent in a distant State. 


“The present is an eventful period in the 
world, and in our own religious society. It is a 
time when it becomes us all to seek for that 
wisdom which is profitable to direct, and under 
the clear and gentle guidance thereof to find 
safety. The Church of later time has been 
deprived of some of those who have been es- 
pecially distinguished as the dignified and 
faithful followers of its adorable Head, qualified 
through Him to counsel, comfort and strengthen 
its individual members. 

Among those who have thus stood prominent 
in the army of the Lamb, veterans in His service, 
valiant in His cause, and whohave recently en- 
tered into that life which has no end, the names 
of Stephen Grellet, Richard Mott, and Enoch 
Lewis, will at once present themselves as dearly 
loved and honored by us all. Their lives were 
devoted to the cause of Christ; they confessed 
Him before men, and to them, we doubt not, 
have been extended the gracious words ‘Come 
ye blessed of my Father.’ To them it is far 
better to depart and be with Christ, but the 
plaintive query arises, who shall fill their places 
in the Church Militant? He who is Head over 
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all things unto His Church knoweth, and unto 
Him let us look in confiding faith. 

Will the Contributors accept from me the 
assurance of my deep sympathy for them, in the 
removal of the venerable Editor of the Review, 
who, from its incipiency, has presided over its 
columns with a Christian ability rarely witnessed 
in any similar publication. By you his loss 
must be severely felt, but be not dismayed. 

Iam one of those who believe the periodical 
with which you are connected, was instituted 
under right direction, that it has been conducted 
to the honor of truth, and that as it is continued 
on the same principles, advocating the same 
Christian doctrines, the same church order, the 
same social and moral practices in civil society, 
it will not fail still to be eminently serviceable. 

To all who receive it into their families, to 
all who were favorable to its establishment, I 
would earnestly say, now is the time for you to 
give it your support; now is the time for you to 
lend a helping hand; now is the time for you to 
exert yourselves to increase the number of its 
subseribers. The Contributors (who derive 


from it no pecuniary benefit to themselves,) | 


may well look to you not only for sympathy in 


their disinterested labors, but for aid in the ex- | 


tension of its circulation, that they may be en- 


abled to secure such contributions to its columns, | 


as will make it the same interesting and in- 
structive publication, whose stated arrival at 


our homes we shall still hail with delight, and | 


place it in the hands of our children, with con- 
fidence that its contents will tend to make them 
wiser and better. Itis now no time for relaxa- 
. tion in our efforts on its behalf, and I confidently 
ask, who that has been in the habit of gathering 


from it every week the varied information it | 


contains, would be willing to forego this satis- 
faction, to be deprived of this benefit? Let us 


then see to it that by no neglect or supineness | 


of ours, the Friends’ Review be permitted to 
lack that support and encouragement which are 
essential to its continuance, but that we may be 
engaged to cheer and strengthen those who are 
giving so much thought, and care, and toil to a 
weekly messenger, which is so filled with in- 
terest, which has done for the cause of Truth, 
so great an amount of good.” 
A pisTaNnt SUBSCRIBER. 


Enocn Lewis.—The death of this able and 
emineotly useful man, although at an age when 
strength becomes “labor and sorrow,” is no or- 
dinary event. He was in truth no ordinary 
man. ‘There are features of his course and 
character which cannot be overlooked without 
great loss. His natural endowments were great ; 
his intellect was scrutinizing and it was capa- 
cious ; few men have been gifted with a greater 
power of conducting a process of reasoning in- 
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dependently of aid from books. His mind was 
singularly logical. From early life he devoted 
much time to mathematical studies, nor did he 
ever weary of them; certainly they greatly in- 
fluenced his habits of thought. But with such 
power of abstraction he combined considerable 
versatility ; he was a shrewd observer ; his read- 
ing was various, and such was the extraordinary 
tenacity of his memory, that few events, and 
scarcely a date, escaped him. His profound in- 
terest in moral and religious subjects, however, 
more especially modified the natural features of 
his iatellect; he brought to the investigation 
of the multifarious topics included under this 
head, a power of analysis and a habit acquired 
|in his mathematical studies, of going to the 


| bottom, of basing all his conclusions upon some 


|axiom or unquestionable truth; and so closely 

was his argument built up on this foundation, 
' that it was rarely any point was left undefended. 
It was indeed well for him, as it certainly was 
for the cause of Truth, that his mind was led 
into these inquiries, for he lost that narrowness 
of vision which the exclusive habit of reasoning 
| upon absolute or mathematical demonstration 
produces: he was introduced into a wider field 
|of thought, and though the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded in early life were not 
favorable to the cultivation of literary tastes, 
his reading was extended to a variety of topics. 
His historical knowledge was very considerable : 
he so constantly applied his acquisitions, he so 
habitually drew, from what he read or observed, 
lessons of great practical value in morals, or in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, that if he had 
read fewer books than many, he knew, for all 
useful purposes, far more than most men. 

Of what he was in earlier life others must 
speak. It is well known that while to the in- 
veterately dull and indolent he was an unac- 
ceptable teacher, to the faithful, and especially 
to the intelligent student, he greatly attached 
himself by his lucid instruction, his fatherly 
interest and his varied illustration. But in 
mature age none could be with him without 
observing the shrewdness of his remarks, his 
store of anecdote, of historical fact, and the 
happy application of passages from the older 
poets; sometimes surprising them by the exhi- 
bition of tastes not generally associated with 
habits of thought so severely logical. 

Deeply interested in whatever tended to pro- 
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mote the moral improvement of mankind, all 
his acquirements were devoted to this end. Ac- 
curate, sometimes almost 
ready to think to a fault,) thoroughly convinced 


of the truths he maintained, and accustomed to 


(his readers were 


illustrate them by references historical or poeti- 
cal, his style became the mirror of his thoughts. 
It was clear, condensed and varied ; his language 
was “ English undefiled,” for he had drawn it 
from our older writers ; and for the objects for 
which he wrote, it may well be questioned 
whether there are many better models of com- 
position than his papers afford. 

On his numerous labors this is not the time 
or the place to dwell. 


timated, while yet a young man, made far 


He had, as has been in- 


greater progress in mathematics than was com- 
mon at that period. 
ers at Westtown, he brought to that important 
seminary a zeal for these studies which through 
his efforts was imparted to many young men; 
and it is not too much to say, that the extent 
to which they have been pursued, was greatly 
owing to his labors at a time when their value 
was scarcely understood. 
that institution he continued to be greatly at- 


tached ; for it and the cause of education he | 


labored assiduously, self-sacrificingly, and so 
far as pecuniary compensation or the apprecia- 
tion of others was concerned, without those re- 
But he 
sought and obtained his reward where none, who 
humbly seek, ask in vain. 


Others will narrate his early and earnest de- 


wards to which he was justly entitled. 


votion to the cause of our colored population ; 
his keen sense of the sinfulness of slavery ; his 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of the Indians ; 
his ever deepening interest in all movements 
which promised to relieve the suffering or to 
eleyate the degraded ; to these prominent traits 
we can only allude. Nor shall we assume here 
to depict his religious character; yet to omit 
his devotedness to the truth, as it has always 
been held by Friends, and which was the key 
to the whole tenor of his life, were to deprive 
his bright example of much of its force and 
value. Born a member of our Society, its doc- 
trines and testimonies were, from the time that 
he came under the influence of religious con- 
viction, to the latest period of his life, most 
precious to him. They commended themselves 
to his clear intellect, and were confirmed by all 


Among the earliest teach- | 


| 
| 
| 


his Christian experience. He was throughout 
his long life a consistent Friend. It was his 
high estimate of the value of its principles 
which produced that devotion to the interests 
of Society for which he was so remarkable. He 
had carefully studied its history ; he wrote from 
settled conviction in defence of its doctrines ; 
and few men have better illustrated them by an 
earnest, laborious and self-denying life. He 
adhered to its principles under many and various 
trials. Through evil report and good report, 
at the sacrifice of early friendships, amidst open 
or secret opposition, through calumny and pre- 
judice, he “held the even tenor of his way ;” 
more earnest to exemplify the fruits of Chris- 
tianity in his life than to obtain influence or 
applause ; more anxious that no stain should be 
cast on the Truth, than that his own name should 
be free from aspersion ; more concerned for the 
| promotion of the cause of his Divine Master, 
'than to enhance the appreciation of his own 
| labors. 

| With what tempered zeal, what ceaseless 
| watchfulness, what true charity, he bore his 


To the interests of | part in the unhappy controversies which have 


| afflicted that body of Christian professors with 


| whom he was associated, the pages of this jour- 
jnal abundantly testify. But truly to estimate 
the depth and sincerity of his Christian charac- 
| ter was reserved for those who were permitted 
to be private witnesses of the exercise of these 
virtues; to see how carefully his thoughts, as 
| well as his words, were guarded, and to sympa- 
thize with that sorrow which clouded his de- 
clining years, by reason of those strifes he had 
so earnestly sought to heal, and the injury to 
that cause for which he had so long labored. 


Cc. 


Diep.—At Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 5th ult., Ly 
pia 8. Parmer, aged 49 years, a member of Cincin- 
nati Monthly Meeting. 


—, On the 19th ult., at Cotuit, Mass., Hxe- 
MAN CrockeR, in his 48th year, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. This dear friend’s illness was of 
short duration, but he evidenced to his relatives 
and friends that all was well ; greater resignation or 
sweeter tranquillity selddm surrounds the bed of 
the Christian than accompanied our brother to the 
last. 


. On the 31st of 7th mo., in Jonesboro,Grant 
co., Indiana, Joun Pemberton, inthe 45th year of his 
age, an elder of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 
Sincerely attached to the principles of our religious 
Society, he was concerned to maintain a walk con- 
sistent therewith. His last sickness was short and 
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violent, which he bore with Christian patience, 
expressing a hope that his end would be peace. 
His friends entertain a consoling belief that he has 
entered into the rest prepared for the righteous. 


Diep, At Bellefonte, Centre co., Pa., on the 13th | 
of 7th mo. last, in the 68th year of his age, Georce 
VALENTINE, a valuable member of Centre Monthly | 
Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend was remarkable for his humil- 
ity and child-like revereuce for Divine things, as 
well as for his loving, tender spirit. 

His last illness, which was a long and suffering 
one, he bore with much patience, and though never 
entirely confined to his bed, he seemed to feel, 
from the first, that he should not recover. 

A few days before his death, he expressed with 
much calmness, that he was favored to believe 
that his sins were blotted out, and to feel that there 
was nothing in his way, adding, that for the last 
seven years of his life he had made it his chief 
object to serve the Lord. 





, On the 27th ult., near Salem, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, Estuer Frencu, widow of the late 
Thomas French, a much esteemed member and 
elder of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
77th yearof her age. In the decease of this dear 
and valued friend, not only do her relations and 
the community in which she moved sustain a loss, 


but the church is deprived of an ornament and | 


pillar; one whose life has, in an eminent degree, 
been devoted to the Redeemer’s cause. She was 
indeed a mother inIsrael. She went about doing 
good ; visiting the sick, administering to their ne- 
cessities, and cOmforting those in affliction; and 
when objects of charity applied to her for aid, they 
were not sent empty away. 

In the Christian doctrines and testimonies held 
by the Society of Friends from their rise, she was 
a firm believer, and, as such, labored much for 
their support, bearing whatever of trial fell to her 


lot, with the meekness which characterises the | 


humble follower of the Lamb. During her illness, 
which was attended with much physical suffering, 
her heart seemed filled with love, with prayer and 
praise to her Heavenly Father: often speaking of 
His mercy and goodness to her, and praying that 


His presence might be round about her, and pre- | 


serve her in patience and resignation to His divine 
will. 

We have the cunsoling belief that she died in 
peace, and has, through the mercy of God, in 
Christ Jesus, her Lord, whom she loved, and on 
whose merits she relied, entered into that rest 
which remaineth to the people of God. 


RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 
By Joun Carrp, M. A. 


Henry Longstreth, Bookseller, No. 347 Market 
st., Philadelphia, has published the above dis- 
course, which he will send, post paid, to any ad- 
dress, (on receipt of the money,) for 124 cents 
single copy, or one dollar per dozen. He will 
also furnish Tract Associations with them at the 
low price of five dollars per hundred. 


NOTICE.—Albert K. Smiley will re-open his 
school for boys, at No. 84 North 10th st., on the 
Ist of 9th month next. Circulars containing fuller 
information can be had at the drug store, corner of 
10th and Arch st. 


|never to be made. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


COMPROMISE WITH ERROR AND INJUSTICE. 


We often hear abundance of declamation on 


| the subject of compromises, but too often forget 
| how those compromises are made, and upon 


what principle they stand. When interests 
merely are compromised, the transaction may 
be regarded as an exchange of equivalents, and 
such exchanges ought to be faithfully observed ; 


| ac . » . 
but there is a species of compromise very com- 


mon in the world, which can scarcely be bind- 
ing when made, and which ought certainly 
L allude to a compromise 
between right and wrong. This seems to be 
particularly and pointedly alluded to by the 
proverb, “ my son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.” Every encroachment upon that 
which is strictly right ought to be carefully 
lavoided in the commencement, for such en- 
croachment is pretty sure to lead the way to 
other and more fatal compromises. One striking 
characteristic of compromise between right and 
wrong, is the tendency of the latter to pursue 
its encroachments until it eventually gains all 
| it required, and even more than it ventured at 
| first to ask. This is clearly observable in the 
compromises between slavery and freedom. 
A Spanish proverb declares, that a nobleman 
| was tempted by the arch enemy of mankind to 
commit one crime of three, leaving the selection 
to the nobleman himself. Two of these crimes 
were of the most atrocious character, and such 
as the editor would not wish to present to his 
readers, even in description ; the third was the 
relatively innocent one of merely getting drunk. 
The nobleman considering the comparatively 
| venial character of the last, resolved to yield to 
it; and what was the consequence? Maddened 
by the intoxicating bowl, he committed both of 
the others before his reason had resumed its 
sway. 
Probably the most striking illustration of the 
| consequence of a compromise between right and 
| wrong, is furnished by the New Testament his- 
| tory. When our blessed Saviour was arraigned 
'asa criminal before the Roman governor, the 
charges exhibited, and the manner in which it 
was attempted to support them, showed but too 
plainly the envious spirit which prompted the 
prosecution. Pilate, therefore, justly declared 
that he had found no fault in the man, but in- 
stead of simply performing his duty as an up- 
right judge, by immediately discharging the 
prisoner, he seems to have thought he could 
satisfy the envions Jews by a compromise. He 
accordingly proposed to chastise him and let 
him go. But why chastise him, if, as he de- 
clared, he found no fault in him? It is certain 
it was his duty, asan impartial administrator of 
the law, to attest his innocence by an immedi- 
ate and unconditional release. His plan of pro- 
ceeding was an evident concession to the envy 
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and clamor of his accusers, and that concession 
evidently encouraged the Jews to increase their 
clamor, until th ventuall tained from the : . . . : 
satnclans cney eventa a; ob : vd 4 sl ~ increased use of iron ships, with a view to speed, 
ant gove 8 1 slare . . 
governor, in opposition to his declared | ..fety and freedom from sea sickness. For long 
convictions of justice, the cruel decision which ; 


| LARGE PASSENGER SHIPS. 
| voyages such vessels are needed, but much more 
they demanded. | aa : 


For many years [ have advocated a largely- 


My readers will here please to observe that for what may be called the sea-ferries. The 
uses of the great ship at Blackwall are still pro- 

the question is considered merely i in the light of | })}ematic—whether her present owners will finish 
a judicial proceeding, as it was no doubt re-! her or sell her is uncertain; but the most im- 
garded by Pilate himself, without any reference ortant, the most paying re which she could 
to the great work of man’s salvation, in which be applied, would be as a ferry-boat between 
the Roman Governor was a reluctant but igno- awa eae Calais. So lene i 1s wiles yea shall 
rant instrument. S. & be a lot of humanity, so ‘long will the transit 
across the Channel be aminimum. Once make 

Sid Dealt Dali the ferry between the two shores the trip of an 
NICHOLAS NEWLIN’S CERTIFICATE. hour, with absolute safety and freedom from sea- 
sickness, the traffic will become as incessant as 


The following certificate of removal was | between London and Blackwall, and Dover and 
copied from the original, in the hand-writing of | Calais will become two of the greatest com- 


William Edmundson. The name, Newland, | mercial emporiums in the world. The ship 
was either mis-spelled in the certific ate or | exists subject to the verification of her moving 
changed in this country, as Nicholas Newland | power; and there needs but the completion of 
was the ancestor of a numerous family of the | the Biever harbor, with a fitting depth anda 
Newlins in the United States. The document corresponding pair of piers on the opposite 
shows the care exercised by Friends in the early | shore, to accomplish the end in view. Time 
period of the Society, over its members, and is| was when our American cousins were accus- 
interesting as a specimen of honest plain-deal- 
ing. 


—- 


tomed to say in mercantile Arithmetic, “ Sixteen 
teamboats make one mile.”” We may now rate 
“ At the request of Nicholas Newland, we them, or shall Shortly, about firg to the mile, 
do hereby certify that the said Nicholas New- and of a material not used in American calcula- 
land acquainted our Men’s meeting with his | “0. 

intention of removing himself and family out| So large a vessel on the sea-ferry between 
of this nation into New Jersey or Pennsylvania, | England and France will serve many purposes. 
in America; and we have nothing to charge Invalids, needing sea-air, may obtain it more 
against him or his family, as to their conversa- advantageously by living afloat than in dwell- 
tion in the world, since they frequented our | ings ashore. With transit at a shilling to half- 
meetings, but hath walked honestly among men | a-crown a head, and day-tickets or season-tick- 
for aught we know, or can hear of by inquiries | ets, the English Channel] may be as much fre- 
which hath been made. But our Friends’ meet- quented as the Hudson River, where people in 
ing is generally dissatisfied with his so remov-| hot weather live on board, and board in living ; 
ing, he being well settled with his family, and } buyers and sellers would frequently rather wait 
having sufficient substance for food and raiment, | and carry their goods with them. In China, 
which all that profess godliness in Christ Jesus | whole families find it advantageous for many 
ought to be content with ; for we brought no-| purposes, to live on board their junks; and this 
thing into this world, and we are sure to take | large craft might serve as a floating storehouse 
nothing out. And he hath given us no satis-| for commodities, facilitating the loading of 
factory reason for his removing, but our godly| smaller craft for distant regions. Great size 
jealousy is, that his chief ground is fearfulness | gets rid of the difficulties of rough water and 
of sufferings here for the testimony of Jesus, or|rough weather. In short, the same result 
coveting worldly liberty; all which we certify | would be obtained as though there were a cause- 
from our Men’s Meeting at Mount Mellick, [Tre- | way a mile in width with a railroad on it be- 
land,} 25th of 12th month, 1682; and we fur-| tween England and France. 

ther certify that inquiry hath been made con- 
cerning the clearness of Nathaniel and John 
Newland, sons of said Nicholas Newland, from 
all entanglements of marriage, and that they 
are released, for aught we find. 


Signed, by the advice and in the behalf of 
the meeting, 


Such a craft established between Dover and 
Calais, it would not be long before Southamp- 
ton and Havre would follow the initiation, and 
then perhaps England and Ireland, bya similar 
arrangement, would become as contiguous 
shores. 

But till this mechanical question of transit 
Topras PLADWELL, between England and France shall be satisfac- 
Witi1aAM EpMunpDson, torily solved by the removal of all difficulties to 
Cur. Raper, and others.” amere crossing to dine with a friend, or toa 
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family shopping for a morning, as they now do | vapsule, or seed-vessel, of the large White Poppy: 
along a railway, France and England will not 
be satisfactorily united.— W. Bridyes Adams. 


VEGETABLE POISONS. 

At this period, when so much attention has | 
been directed to the subject of vegetable poisons, 
from the frequent deaths that have occurred, I 
have thought that my readers might be interest- 
ed in learning which of the showy inhabitants 
of our English gardens are most inimical to} 
human life. Unfortunately, there is nothing in | 
the outward appearance of these plants to in-| 
dicate their deadly nature. They are generally | 
bright in color, and sometimes very elegant in | 
form ; and the greater part of them are common 
in every flower-garden. Among these last may | 
be mentioned the Aconite, also called Wolfs. | 
bane, or Monkshood, of which there are various 
species, all ornamental. The common Monks- 
hood is well known from the amusement chil-| 
dren find in pinching the flowers, so as to make | 
the curiously-folded petals start from beneath 
the hood like two great eyes. These petals look | 
like gigantic and crested stamens, and the hood, | 
which is only a calyx, is generally supposed to | 
be formed of the petals of the flower. The real | 
stamens are, however, the centre of the flower, | 
and they surround a little group of three or five 
seed vessels or follicles, which, when ripe, burst 
open at the top to discharge their seeds. 1 he | 
leaves are deeply cut, and the stem, which is| 
tall and upright, is thickened at the base, where | 
it joins the root, so as to give it the appearance 
of celery ; and persons have been poisoned by 
eating it in mistake for that vegetable. The part 
of the root which is buried in the ground is also 
thickened, and resembles horse-radish so much, | 
that a party of friends dining together at Ding-| 
wall, in Scotland, were poisoned by the cook 
fancying it was a root of horseradish she was) 
scraping, when she was, in fact, offering to her, 
master’s guests a most deadly poison. There is| 
nothing in the taste of this plant to warn the 
eater of it of his danger. It is slightly acrid, | 
but not more so than mapy plants that are per- | 
fectly harmless. The Aconite is very nearly 
allied to the Larkspur, which is also poisonous, 
the seeds acting asa violent emetic. The Ane-| 
mone is another poisonous plant, from its acrid- | 
ity and its emetic qualities ; and the juice of its| 
leaves will raise blisters. This is also the case'| 
with various kinds of Clematis and Ranunculus. 
The juice of the common Buttercup is extreme- 
ly acrid, and the species with a creeping, fleshy 
root is a deadly poison to human beings, though | 
pheasants seem to eat it with impunity, as its | 
tubers have been found in the crops of birds) 
that have been shot. 

The seeds of Peony will occasion symptoms 
resembling cholera, with violent sickness ; and 
the juice of the Poppy is, as everybody knows, 
highly narcotic. Opium is prepared from the 


which is cultivated for that purpose to a great 
extent in the East, particularly in Turkey, Persia, 
and some parts of India. 

The capsule of the Opium Poppy is much 
larger and more fleshy than that of the Corn 
Poppy, and this fleshy substance is full of a 
milky juice, which hardens by exposure in the 
air into the kind of gum which we call opium. 
In countries where opium is cultivated as an 
article of commerce, the Poppies are grown in 
large fields, and planted in rows to enable the 
people to reach their heads easily. When the 
petals of the flowers have fallen, and while the 
Poppy-heads are yet green and full of juice, the 
cultivators of opium wound the capsules with a 
kind of lancet having two blades, so that twe 
cuts are made with each stroke. The milky 
juice which exudes hardens in the course of 
the night, and is scraped off the next morning 
with a blunt knife, before the sun has had time 
to melt it. Itis afterwards kneaded into cakes, 
and packed in leaves forsale. Laudanum is 
opium steeped in spirits of wine; and paregoric 
is laudanum with aniseed and camphor added to 


| it; morphine is the sedative part of opium sepa- 


rated from its intoxicating quality. In England 
all Poppies are more or Jess narcotic, and of 
course poisonous ; but the milky juice is not se- 
creted in sufficient quantities to render it worth 
while to cultivate the Poppies for their opium. 
Nearly all the umbelliferous plants are poison- 
ous in a wild state. Kven Celery is only ren- 
dered wholesome by cultivation. Wild Chervil 
is also poisonous, but the cultivated kind is eaten 
in salads. Of all the umbelliferous plants, Water 
Hemlock, or Cowbane is, perhaps, the most dead- 
ly. It grows in marshy land in several places 
in the neighborhood of London; and, as it has 


aa 
| no bad smell, it is sometimes eaten by cows, who 


die immediately. Children are also frequently 
poisoned by chewing it. It is an acrid poison, 
and destroys life by burning the coats of the 
stomach. Fool's Parsley is very dangerous, as 
it often comes up in gardens with the other pars- 
ley— and when both are quite young, it is not 
easy to tell the difference between them. When 
in flower, it is distinguished by two long beards 
hanging from each flower, while the common 
parsley has none. But even when notin flower, 
the two kinds may be distinguished by the leaves 
of the Fool's Parsley being of a darker and bluer 
green, and havinga smell of garlic. Hemlock 
is also often mistaken for Parsley. 

Water Parsnip is sometimes mistaken for 
Skirret, the tubers of which are often eaten in 
Scotland under the name of Crummock. The 
Water Parsnip, however, may be known by its 
always growing in water, which the Skirret does 
not. The Water Dropwort is still more danger- 
ous from its strong resemblance to Celery; and 
this last plant is so poisonous that many persons 


feel giddy only from smelling it. Loudon. 
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from $2 to $3 per box—$15,000 is not a big 
Milwaukie, Oregon Ter., June, 1856. estimate of their receipts of last year. ‘This or- 

: , .| chard covers 40 acres, and occupies the ground 
For | ailto itself; very little or no root crops are 
{raised therein. Most all orchards are thus 
treated ; on account of our dry summers, no 
| smal] grain is ever raised in an orchard. Four 
or five times deep plowing, and hoeing and 
manuring the trees, keeps the soil in good tilth. 

Some fruits grow to enormous size ; for exam- 
ple, the Mammoth apple often weighs two pounds, 
pound pears nearly as heavy; the Bartlet often 
produces a second crop of medium good pears. 
Of Cherries, the Royal Ann stands pre-eminent ; 
of the largest kind, yellow witha red cheek, firm 
and very sweet and juicy; it ripens after May- 
duke, about 4th of July. I do not find this 
cherry described in the fruit books. [t was sent 
here under the name of Cluster, from some New 
York nursery. 

Grapes appear to do well. A vineyard of 
about 4,000 plants was set out last spring near 
Milwaukie, of Catawba, Isabella, and California 
grapes ; the latter an old Spanish sort. 

Thus I have given you a few broken remarks 
about Oregon, the land of much rain and more 
sunshine—of fruit, fulness and plenty ; and if 
you should again be imposed upon bya few 
more such notes about things with us, would 
you chide us ?—Country Gentleman. 


FRUIT GROWING, ETC., IN OREGON. 





Our winter, like yours, was very severe. 
two weeks in January we had cold weather, the 
thermometer showing as low as two degrees be- 
low zero; very cold for Oregon, where vegeta- 
tion is prolonged till New Year's, and when then 
cut down all at once, it is very destructive, and 
so it proved this time. No snow to shield, the 
grass and brambles were killed, and cattle got 
poor, as we have no winter feed, or but little. 
One thousand bushels of potatoes, dug or undug, 
rotted; and worse than all, many fruit trees, 
mostly in the nursery, were killed. But Feb- 
ruary was warm and dry, and started nature 
afresh. March and April were cool and wet. 
May, warm and dry. 





















February here is always warm, and causes the 
peach trees to bud and leaf out ; then cold March 
stops the sap and causes a blight in the leaves. 
The sap then stagnates, and swells them to an 
enormous size. This often makes the fruit fall, 
and sometimes kills the trees, and almost checks 
peach-growing. Butinapples, pears and plums, 
who can equal us? 

Last autumn I visited all the principal bearing 
orchards in the valley; they are all of the best 
cultivated kinds, except a few seedling trees of 
the very first settlers—1,000 up to 3,000 trees 
are not uncommon in an orchard. I have 
gathered from five year old Smith’s Cider tree, 
four barrels of apples. Many orchards, four 
years old, trees one year old when planted, 
average two barrels to the tree. Most kinds 
bear every year. This is true of plums, pears 
and cherries. About 3,000 barrels of apples 
were exported last year to California, for which 
$10 per bushel were paid on an average, in the 
orchard. This year perhaps 4 or 5,000 bushels 
will be exported—price, perhaps, $5 in the or- 
chard. 

The following are the most approved kinds, 
named according to rank: Wine Sap, Yellow 
and Green Newtown, Winter Pearmain, Bald- 
win, Esopus Spitzenburgh, but a rare bearer, 
Smith’s Cider, Am. Golden Russet, White June- 
eating ; and some other sorts, latterly introduced, 
promise well; but the July Bough is here an 
entire failure; it blights every spring. The 
Alexander proves worthless; Rambo here, like 
every place, one of the best. 

All these and many other kinds were intro- 
duced by Messrs. Luelling & Meek, brought in 
wagons across the plains nine years ago. Their 
extensive nursery, and particularly their orchard 
of 8,000 apple, pear and plum trees, are now 
paying them for the heavy expense and trouble. 
This orchard is situated on the banks of the 
Willamet river, and steamboats pass daily. Their 
crop consisted last year of 1,000 barrels of fruit, 
which was all sent to San Francisco on steamers, 
in boxes that hold a bushel; the expenses are 


THE ART OF KEEPING COOL. 


The Newark Advertiser, ridicules the idea of 
travelling at this season of the year, for the pur- 
pose of keeping cool, and makes these sugges- 
tions :— 

Our recipe is moral and mental. First, you 
must have a good conscience. We do not com- 
mence, as recipes usually do, by saying you must 
take a good conscience. This must be in pos- 
session beforehand, you cannot take it, it must 
come from a past of honest occupation, wherein 
you have intended injury to no man. Thus a 
good conscience towards man will be yours; we 
go no further—the rest belongs to the preacher. 
You must next give up all anxiety about profit 
and loss, as well as the great election, till cool 
weather. Be calm and you will be cool. Let 
not your bodily appetites run away with you 
while the dog star rages. They must be kept 
in leash. The passions must be kept under; 
they are whips to the blood. Choler may bring 
on cholic. Anxiety is too often the herald of 
fever ; and an irritable temper descends into the 
stomach, and becomes the cause as well as con- 
sequence of dyspepsia. Preserve the mind serene, 
the honor clear; throw off the anxious cupidity 
of gain, and the depressing fear of loss. Do not 
be lamenting, that you are not somewhere, except 
the place where you happen to be. Worry not 
yourself and others about an ideal place, or a 
means of happiness you will never attain. The 
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sooner you are convinced of this, the better. 
Obtain this comfortable frame of mind, and then 
you will be in the neighborhood of contentment, 
which is only another name for happiness—all 
that man will ever realize. 


A TRUTH FOR PARENTS. 


Dr. Duff remarks—“ I am prepared from expe- 
rience to say that in nine cases out of ten, the 
hoards of accumulated money given to children, 
by whom they were never earned, and who ac- 
quires d no habits of indus stry, or thrift, or labor- 
iousness, prove in point of fact, rather a curse 
than a blessing. I am prepared to substantiate 
that as a matter of fact, not merely from my own 


knowledge of the subject, but from the state- 


, ; | 
ments of men who have been of watchful and 
not in Great Bri- | 


observant habits, cultivated 
tain, but in America. Yet itis melancholy, that 
so little do parents know of the mass of misery 
they are accumulating for their children, in heap- 
ing up these hoards for them, as little do they 
think how big with misery these hoards are.” 
The remark is worthy of the best consideration 
of parents ; 
constrain them to use their wealth in doing good, 
and not hoard it up to injure their children. 


FOREIGN TRADE AT NEW-YORK. 

The summary for the fiscal year ending with 
June last, shows that the imports of foreign mer- 
chandise, enteredat N. York, where about 66 per 
cent. of the entries of the whole country are 
made, are, $198,022,000, or, an excess of $43, 
600,000 over the previous year, of which excess 


about one-half, or $22,990,000 was in foreign | 


dry goods. The total presents, as compared 
with the heavy import ot 1853-4, an excess of 
$7,292,000. ‘I'he export tables show the largest 
movement of domestic produce ever known from 
this port, being $21,653,000 in excess of last 
year, and $3, 542,000 in excess of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1854, which, like the pres- 
ent, embraced a large movement*of breadstuffs 
and provisions. ‘There is shown by the same 
tables, a reduced export of specie, by $15,723,- 
000 as compared with last year and $12,120, 000 
as compared with 1854, and also a reduced move- 
ment in the re-exportation of foreign goods by 
$5,152,000 as compared with last year.— Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


We have an extraordinary genius in this city, 
in the person of a young colored man named 
Ben, a slave of John T. Hammond, Esq., em- 
ployed i in the Laboratory of the Naval Academy, 
who has recently planned and built a small steam- 
boat, and on Wednesday afternoon last made a 
trial trip to the great satisfaction of Capt. Golds- 
borough and others, who witnessed the working 


and the truth it inculeates should | 


| into the fabric of the animal. 
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of the engine. He came into the dock from the 
Academy, with six passengers, at the rate of 
seven miles an hour, much to the surprise and de- 
| light of a number of citizens, who bad assembled 
| there to witness the operations of the first steam- 
| boat built at the ancient city. 
He is an unpretending colored man, and has 
| labored under many disadvantages in endeavor- 
‘ing to accomplish that which he has had for 
several years so much at heart, and he deserves 
great credit for his perseverance and final suc- 
cess. He is of opinion that he will be able, in 
{a short time, to make important improvements 
upon steamboat engines. We wish him success. 
| —Annapolis Republican, 28th inst. 
MINERALS WE 
“ All know,” says the Portland Transcript, 
‘that many men have a great deal of brass in 
| their composition, but perhaps all are not aware 
|of the variety of minerals that enter into and 
|form a part of the human system.” A writer 
in Dickens’ Household Words thus tells the 
story :— 


EAT. 


These minerals, which are interwoven with 
| the living structure of the plant, are taken up 
And, tous, they 
are as important as to the meanest vegetab le that 
grows. I, who write this, boast myself living 
flesh and blood. But lime strengthens my 
bones ; iron flows in my blood ; flint bristles in 
my hair ; sulphur and phosphorus quiver in my 
flesh. In the human frame, the rock moves, 


| the metal flows, and the materials of the e: arth, 


snatched t by the divine power of vitality from the 
realms of inertia, live and move, and form part 
of a soul-tenanted frame. Jn the very secret 
chamber of the brain there lies a gland, gritty 
with earthy mineral matter, which Descartes 
did not scruple, with a crude scientific impiety, 
to assign as the residence of the soul. You 
could no more have lived and grown, and flourish- 
ed without iron, and silica, and potash, and so- 
dium, and magnesium, than wheat can flourish 
without phosphorus, grass without silica, cress 
without iodine, or clover without lime. Weare 
all of us indeed of earth, earthy.— Dickens's 
Household Words. 





CHASTENING IN LOVE. 
O Saviour, whose mercy, severe in its kindness, 
Has chastened my wanderings and guided my way, 
Adored be the power which illumined my blindness, 
And weaned me from phantoms that smiled to be- 
tray. 


Enchanted with all that was dazzling and fair, 
I followed the rainbow—I caught at the toy ; 
And still, in displeasure thy goodness was there, 
Disappointing the hope and defeating the joy. 


The blossom blushed bright—brt a worm was below ; 
The moonlight shone fair—there was blight in the 
beam ; 
Sweet whispered the breeze—but it whispered of woe, 
And bitterness flowed in the soft flowing siream 
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So, cured of my folly, yet cured but in part, 
I turned to the Refuge thy pity displayed, 
And still did this eager and credulous heart 


Weave visions of promise that blooomed but to fade. | 


I thought that the course of the pilgrim to heaven 


Would be bright as the summer, and glad as the | 
morn ; 


Thou showedst me the path—it was dark and uneven, 
All rugged with rock, and all tangled with thorn. 


I dreamed of celestial rewards and renown ; 
I grasped at the triumph which waits on the brave ; 
I asked for the palm branch, the robe and the crown ; 
I asked—and thou showedst me across and a grave. 


Subdued and instructed, at length, to thy will, 
My bopes and my longings I fain woud resign ; 

O give me the heart that can wait and be still, 
Nor know of a wish or a pleasure but thine. 


There are mansions exempted from sin and from woe, 
But they stand in a region by mortals untrod ; 

There are rivers of joy—but they roll not below; 
There is rest—but it dwells in the presence of God. 


Grant. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—English dates are to 
the 2d inst. Parliament was prorogued on the 
29th, by the Queen in person, who expressed in 
her speech the hope that the differences with the 
United States would soon be satisfactorily adjusted. 
The ministers stated that nosteps had been taken 
towards the appointment of a Minister to the 
United ‘States. The Special Committee of the 
House,of Commons have made a report in relation | 
to the Danish Sound dues. They do not suggest 
any precise mode of adjustment of the question, | 
but they urge the immediate and final settlement 
of the matter by negotiation, if possible. The | 
prospects of crops are good, and the price of bread- 
stuffs has declined in consequence. 

France.—The harvest has commenced in va- 
rious parts of France, and appearances indicate a 
more than average yield. 

The Emperor has ordered that the Protestants 
be allowed the free and undisturbed exercise of 
their religion throughout the Empire. A corps of 
observation has been established on the Pyren- | 
nean frontier. 

Spain.—On the 24th ult. the royal troops com- 
menced the bombardmert of Saragossa, where- 
upon the insurgents demanded and obtained an | 
armistice of five days. All the provinces, except 
Saragossa, are said to be quiet. 

Iraty.—A telegraphic despatch announces that 
a revolt has broken out in the Duchy of Massa- | 
carra, but no particulars have been received. The 
King of Naples has replied to the representations 
of the English and French governments, that he 
wishes to act with clemency and to introduce re- 
forms, but that he believes himself the best judge 
of the time and mode of doing so, and that at 
present it would not be proper to recall those who 
are banished, or liberate those who are impri- 
soned. 

Swepen.—Advices from Stockholm mention | 
that great excitement prevails in the diplomatic 
circles, in consequence of the reclamations made 
by Norway against the Russian encroachments on 
the Norwegian territory, and her planning to build | 
fortifications along the coasts of the Baltic. 
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| stroyed, during the storm of the 8th inst. 


| was again passed by a vote of 130 to 54, bein 






Domestic.— A treaty has been formed with the 
Creek Indians by which they are to receive $1,000. 
000 in payment for their Alabama land claims. 

Accounts from Lawrence, Kanzas, state that 
from the borders of Missouri to within two miles 
of that place, the reign of terror is complete. 
Houses are burned, horses stolen and men way- 
laid by bands of armed ruffians, shot at, beaten 
and left for dead, the Uuited States troops making 
no effort to put a stop to these outrages. 

The lighthouse on Plum island, near Newbury- 
port, was set on fire by lightning and totally de- 
The 
storm is said to have been the most severe ex- 
perienced there for several years. The Merrimac 
river rose eleven feet, and much damage was done 
in New Hampshire. 


Concress.—The House proviso to the Army ap- 
propriation bill, securing protection to the settlers 
in Kanzas, has been stricken out by the Senate 
and the bill passed. A bill providing for a change 
of venue in the Kanzastreason cases, was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. A bill for a wagon 
road to the Pacific and a number of river and har- 
bor improvement bills were passed on the 6th 
inst. A substitute for the bill regulating the com- 
pensntion of members of Congress was reported on 
the 9th inst. It gives $2000 salary to members 
and disallows the supply of books. On the 11th, 
Senator Douglass, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, reported back the House bill to re-organize 
the Territory of Kanzas, with a written report. 
taking the ground that the Senate bill, now before 
the House, is the best plan of pacification that the 
Senate can devise, and recommending that the bil! 


| be laid on the table, which was accordingly done, 
: 


yeas 35; nays 12. The provisoes retative to 
Kanzas, in the Civil Appropriation bill, were 
struck out, and the bill was returned to the House. 

The Legislative, Judicial and Executive Appro- 
priation bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
seutatives, on the 6ih inst. with an amendment 
providing that no part of this money shall be ex- 
pended tor prosecuting or detaining any person 
charged with treason or any other political offence 
in Kanzas. The amendment which provides that 


| no money shall be paid until the prosecutions against 


persons charged with treason be withdrawn, and 
the prisoners set at liberty, was also passed. The 
Naval Appropyation bill was passed on the 7ih, 
and the bill making appropriations for lighthouses. 
coast and land surveys, &c., on the 9th. Among 
the latter are appropriations for the Post Office 
Custom House and Court House at Philadelphia: 
for six revenue cutters on the lakes, and an ap- 
propriation of $75.000 for the purchase of cuttings 
and seeds for distribution through the Patent Office. 
The bill also abolishes the military superintendency 
of the public buildings. The bill for the improve- 
ment of the Des Moines Rapids was returned by 
the President on the Lith, with his objections, bat 
considerably more than two-thirds. The Post 
Gflice and Lighthouse appropriation bills were 
passed, The Civil appropriation bill, as returned 
by the Senate, with Sherman’s proviso stricken 
out, was taken up and the House receded from 
the proviso, but inserted an amendment prohib- 
iting the President from employing the army 
enforce the laws of-the bogus Legislature of 
Kanzas. 





